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This causation within the sphere of the mind is the beginning of the notion 
of causation. The power coming through this practice of effort by the 
mind "is the backbone of moral character." " Every mental faculty over 
which the will exercises control is capable, by subjective laws, of action 
which is not controlled by the will. ' ' Yet the control of the mind over the . 
course of its thought "is not all-embracing and entire." " Kant's doc- 
trine of space and extension is as fantastic and unwarrantable as his doc- 
trine of time." Lotze is no improvement in this regard. Professor Bowne 
and the ubiquitous Hamilton, Leibniz, Spinoza, and James, are either 
quaint in their inferences regarding spatial qualities in consciousness, are 
burdening themselves with factitious difficulties, or are flatly wrong. 

It would be a quite fair and sufficient characterization of any part of Mr. 
Walter's book to say that to get an idea of its contents it would be neces- 
sary only to read the titles of his chapters, to recall the body of authorita- 
tive opinion on the subject, and to remember that he differs from all pre- 
viously expressed opinion. 

T. D. Bolger. 

The Foundations of Belief ; being Notes introductory to the Study of 
Theology. By Arthur James Balfour. Eighth edition, revised, 
with a new Introduction and Summary. London, New York, and Bom- 
bay, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1901. — pp. xxxvi, 399. 
In the new introduction to this well-known work, the original edition of 
which was reviewed in the Philosophical Review (Vol. IV, pp. 31 1—3 1 5), 
Mr. Balfour restates the essential point of his argument in a form which 
ought to go far to remove the misunderstandings which attended its original 
presentation. "The method of proof depends essentially upon the prin- 
ciple that for a creed to be truly consistent, there must exist a correspond- 
ence between the account it gives of the origin of its beliefs and the estimate 
it entertains of their value ; in other words, there must be harmony between 
the accepted value of results and the accepted theory of causes. ... If, 
underlying the rational apparatus by which scientific beliefs are formally 
justified, there is a wholly non-rational machinery by which they are in fact 
produced, if we are of opinion that in the last resort our stock of convictions 
is determined by the blind interaction of natural forces, and, so far as we 
know, by these alone, then there is a discord between one portion of our 
scheme of thought and another, between our estimate of values and our 
theory of origins, which may properly be described as inconsistency ' ' (pp. 
xviii-xix). To take the ethical application of the argument, ' ' the ordinarily 
' accepted value ' of the moral law, of moral sentiments, of responsibility, 
of repentance, self-sacrifice, and high resolve, clashes hopelessly with any 
doctrine of origins which should trace the pedigree of ethics through the 
long-drawn developments produced by natural selection, till it be finally 
lost in some material, and therefore, non-moral beginning. In this case as 
in the other two [those of Logic and ^Esthetics] , we can only reach a con- 
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sistency (relative, indeed, and imperfect at the best) if we assume behind, 
or immanent in, the chain of causes cognizable by science, a universal 
Spirit shaping them to a foreseen end " (p. xx). " The line of argument 
thus indicated is the exact opposite of one with which we are all very 
familiar. We are often told — and it may be properly told — that this or 
that statement is true, this or that practice laudable, because it comes to us 
with a divine sanction, or because it is in accordance with nature. In the 
argument on which I am insisting the movement of thought is reversed. 
Starting from the conception that knowledge is indeed real, that the moral 
law does indeed possess authority, it travels towards the conviction that the 
source from which they spring can itself be neither irrational nor unmoral. 
In the one case, we infer validity from origin ; in the other, origin from 
validity " (pp. xx-xxi). 

This restatement of the position differentiates it clearly from the ' Will-to- 
believe ' position with which it has been frequently confused. In particu- 
lar, it sets in a much clearer light the real significance of the " doctrine of 
needs " which has aroused so much discussion. " This method assumes a 
kind of harmony between the knowing self and the reality to be known, 
which seems only plausible if both are part of a common design ; while 
again, if such a design is to be accepted at all, it can hardly be confined 
to the self as knowing subject, but must embrace other and not less notable 
aspects of our complex personality " (p. xxix). 

J. S. 

The Meditations, and Selections from the Principles of Phi osophy of Rene 
Descartes. Translated by John Veitch. Reprint edition. Chicago, 
The Open Court Publishing Co. ; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co., 1901. — pp. xx. 

"An authorized reprint of Veitch's translation of Descartes's Discourse 
on Method has already been published as No. 38 of the Religion of Science 
Library. The present volume is a reprint of the remainder of Veitch's 
translation of Descartes's representative speculative treatises. The Medi- 
tations on the First Philosophy are translated entire, and the preface and 
the first part of the Principles of Philosophy, together with selections from 
the second, third, and fourth parts of that work ... as well as an appendix 
containing part of Descartes's reply to the Second Objections (viz. , his formal 
demonstrations of the existence of Diety), and Veitch's notes." To this is 
added by way of a general introduction Professor L. Levy-Bruhl's essay 
on the philosophy of Descartes. In thus reprinting in cheap form these 
philosophical classics, The Open Court Publishing Company are doing a real 
service to English readers. They are rendering accessible to all, what has 
heretofore been accessible to only the few. This, however, is less true of 
Descartes's works than of others which they have reprinted. These are 
Hume's two Enquiries, Berkeley's Treatise Concerning the Principles of 
Human Knowledge, and the Three Dialogues Between Hylas and Philo- 



